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Published by Luther Tucker. (by its bunches of bright yellow blossoms and |! furnish hints that may lead to more important 
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small leaves which when held up between the || discoveries. 











Tervs.—The Farmer is published every Satur- He stated that some years ago, a 
- making an annual volume of 416 pages, to which || . : : : i} : : . 2 e ht 
ay, me a ilo-pége aud Ubtee, at the ee price of |°¥® and the light appear with pellucid dots. | small loz cabin on his farm, in which he kept his 


32.50, or $2.00 if payment is made at the time of||White cows and white nosed horses, suffer much || salt, was consumed by fire. The spaces between 
al eheiaiiae ie sahil atelier frou cotaing in contact with this weed when it is | the logs were filled with clay. The salt, the ash- 
clue, Jan. 1, or with the half volume, July 1. No| wet, it being so corrosive as to render them scab. || es of the burnt logs, and the burnt clay, became 
ayyseription taken for less than six months. | by. It also makes a large deduction from the||a promiscuous heap. The burning took place in 
valuable product of meadows and pastures. Can-|| April. This salted heap of ruins soon attracted 
not our farmers be stimulated to stop its progress ?/| the attention of his flock of sheep. They visited 
Unless itbe sown with other seeds, it will be but ! it almost daily during the summer. By the time 
~ ||the work of a few minutes to eradicate it when | cold weather arrived, they had licked away the 
| it first appears on a farm; but let it fairly get|| whole mass. The farmer’s own words to me were 
niaintiin tl : possession, and the farmer will find it a job of | that he “ never before or since had so healthy and 
On the Extirpation of Weeds. | some magnitude. \| fat a flock of sheep.” 

It will doubtless be readily admitted that many|| On some farms, the common SOUR DOCK! “A question here naturally presents itself, 
our farmers are too negligent in regard to the! (Rumez crispus) is very abundant. This plant | whether the benefit arose from the burned clay 
:xtirpation of weeds; and at this season, it isim-| has its uses, but not asa ficldcrop. For greens, acting upon an absorbent ?—from the alkali pro 
portant that the subject should be brought in re- |\it is much inferior to the Patience Dock (Rumezx | duced from the ashes ?——from the sheep having 
view before them. More than nine tenths of our || patientia) which ought to be cultivated to the ex-|| salt at will 3—or from a combination of the dif 
weeds are EXOTICS, thatAave crept into the fields |!clusion of the other. When the Sour Dock isin | ferent articles? ‘The farmer attributed the ad 
‘uring a course of careless cultivation. The old ‘blossom, or very soon after, it may be easily pull- ] vantage to the burnt clay.” 
tumps in much of the Genesee Country howe-|/ed up in grain fields when the ground is wet; || 
ver, have been removed; and from many farms |jand it should then be carried off to some place || 
he loose stones have been gathered, so that those; where it cannot strike root again and mature its | 
instructions to thorough culture, no longer protect) seed. 
ese intruders that consume the fatness of the || | Society at its meeting in February last,by Lo 
‘and, and diminish the profits of the farmer. We | On the Treatment of Sheep. | nce, ay Esq. of R: ae? 
have sometimes thought it strange that some of; Wecopy from the “ Memoirs of the Pennsyl-|| « Some years since a lotof land came into my 
ur neighbors should be so exemplary in making} Vania Agricultural Society,” part of a letter ad. possession, on which much expense had been in- 

od fences to keep out four legged plunderers,|/dressed to the Corresponding Secretary of that in: |, curred to improve it as a garden without any suc- 

‘hile plunderers without legs were allowed to /stitution, by Alexander Reed, Esq. of Washing-| cess, The land was a coarse gravel, through 
waste, Or,—which is the same thing in effect,—| ton county in Pennsylvania. We have long been |! which water would run as through asieve. The 
o lessen the growth of their crops. We think a satisfied that the use of Tar as a medicine or! gravel contained a portion of iron, which operat: 
sod farmer should be consistent in every depart-| condiment for sheep, has “ not been duly appreci-| ed as a cement of its ingredients. I drew on to 
nent of his business. ated.” | the lot several loads of clay, and a small quantity 

Todescend to particulars: We have observed | « Asto the diseases incident to sheep, I am) of leached ashes, the alkali in which might have 
vith serious regret the great grewth of CANA- happy to tell you that I have had but little expe. | had a little effect; manure from a horse stable 
DA THISTLES among the wheat and oats of |rience. Ihave long entertained the opinion that ‘was spread over the whole, and the mass was 
the present season. To sow lands infested by| ‘dey are more healthy on the western than on, \urned under with aspade. The soil improved 
‘hat weed, is at least indiscreet; for it is difficult! your side of the mountain. We know nothing | for three years, when it became perfect. Upon 
o cut the thistles in time to prevent their seeding! | of the long list of diseases mentioned by English ''cxamination, no clay and scarcely any gravel 
without destroying or greatly damaging those|| authors. Old age, and the dogs, are almost the) could be discovered. The soil, which had been 
ops. Is there no way to prevent farmers from) only things we have to dread. The scour is some- extremely dry, was by this treatment supplied 
vllowing such injudicious courses? A crop of ‘times troublesome at the time of changing from | with an unaccustomed degree of moisture. The 
ladian corn or potatoes on such lands, would ad-|!dry to geecn food. Our cure is, about the bulk of|| iron, which was the cement of the gravel, decom- 
nit the plough and the hoe to be frequently in-|\a hen’s egg of chalk. From one to three doses | posed the water, absorbed its oxygen, and was 
‘reduced; and the thistles would be readily pre-||seldom fail to check the complaint. Unless it con- | converted into what is called iron rust. T hus the 
vented from scattering their seeds over the neigh-! tinues too long, and makes them weak, we let it) gravel was resolved into its original constituents, 
~rhood. A large part of them would also be. jtake its course. The cough and foul nose gene-| and combined with other materials, formed a 
istroyed, and the vigor of the remainder check-| |rally come together. I am disposed to think they |, warm, dark, and rich soil, at less expense than 
d, ||are both produced by the same disease. When ‘had been formerly laid out on it without any be 

Some persons have held the opinion that CA-| ‘we notice them, we lose no time in removing the ‘nefit. guint‘ 

NADA THISTLES never spread by the seed | sheep from the flock, and make free use of Tar. || £ Many kinds of rocky knolls, whose bare sum- 
Chis is a great mistake; and the simple fact of! |It rarely fails to effect a cure in a few days, un-| mits disfigure our fields, may, often with very 

‘s introduction into this district of which it is| less the animal is old or unsound. ‘The wse of | little trouble and expense, be converted into ex- 
lot a native, is sufficient to show its incorrectness. | TAR among sheep, is not duly appreciated. Ma. | cellent soil. Of these kinds are soft orn, a 
‘tis not possible iu the ordinary course of things| iny fine rams have been lost by maggots getting), soft variety of gray whack, a shelly and argilla- 





*\-— New subscribers can be supplied with the 
‘rst, second and third volumes. 
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Change of Soils. 
The following is an extract from a communi- 
l\cation made to the New York State Agricultural! 





hat the voots could gain possession of new fields}, 
which lie remote from any other patch; yet in-} 
tances of this kind are happening every year. 
in addition to various other cases of the same im- 
jort which have come within our immediate 
‘inowledge, we will mention the appearance of a 
eecling in a box of earth which was filled several 
vears ago, 





ST. JOHN’S WORT (Hypericum perfora- 
wm) is another very bad weed which is extend- 
ng over the country. It may be easily known | 





about the roots of their horns. ‘Two or three| 
applications of tar during the warm weather, will 
always prevent this. The ticks are sometimes 
troublesome to the yearling lambs. An ointment 
made of Scotch snuff and hog’s lard or train oil, 
will kill or banish them by one application. One 
ounce of snuff to a pound of lard is about the 
proportion. 

“A few weeks ago, a respectable farmer of 





this county related to me the following circum- 





ceous limestone, and all the varieties commonly 
called slate rock, Their conversion into soil may 
be effected in a variety of ways. A neighbor 
had his fields deformed with bore slate rock 
knolls, he had also a large quantity of pomace, 
which lay as a nuisance against the building 
which contained his cider press; he was advised 
to cart the pomace on to the bare knolls ir his 
fields. The rocks which formed the knolls con- 
tained a portion of iron, and the advice was giv- 


stances which may be worthy of notice, as they ''en in expectation that the acid in the pomace, by 
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Summer Flowers. 
| (In a letter of the 16th instant.) 

The plants which I shall notice in this letter, 
dia all aNNUALS; and we have nothing that is| 
‘fresher or finer than many flowers of this descrip- 
tion. 

Enothera tetraptera is anative of Mexico. It 
‘has elegant white flowers which open towards) 
ithe close of the day; but so brief is the period of 
\their splendor that they begin to decline while it 
is yet light inthe west. On the following morn- 
ling, the corol is found withered and changed toa 
‘reddish purple. For some time I was not aware 
lof this peculiarity, not having passed near it at 
evening; and knew not how fine a plant I had in 


234 


tg action on the iron, would effect the decomposi- | 
tion of the rock. He informed me that in one 
instance he had done so, that he had observed 
‘hat the rock had mostly disappeared, but that 
he had been wholly at a loss to account for it. 
This was eight or ten years ago; he has since 
informed me that he complied with the advice gi- 
ven, on a field which he had then ploughed up, 
and that whenever the plough touched the spots | 
which had been covered with pomace, it sunk 
down to the beam, and that efter it passed such 
spots it rose to the surface. In this instance, by 
the removal of a nuisance, more land was acqut- 
red, and an increase of crops, without any addi- 
tional fence, and with less trouble in cultivation ”” 


July 26, 1994 


Some varieties of Papaver somniferum are 
elegantly fringed; and these pass in different 
plants from pure white to some of the finest shad 
ings of scarlet. From the seeds which are Scat- 


tered onthe ground, they appear the next seaso: 
in abundance. . 


| 


Imported Cattle for Genesee 
COUNTY. 


Albany, July 17, 1834. 

Dear Str—The introduction of superior cat 
tle into this country, from whatever source, mys; 
always be a subject of interest to agriculturisis. 
and peculiarly so at the present time, when the 
attention of farmers and others is directed to the 
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Vinegar. 
We think our correspondent who makes an in- 
quiry in relation to making Vinegar, will find 
some hirts in the following article from Willich’s 





improvement of stock. 

Many of your western readers will be gratified 
to learn that they are about having an accesgjoy 
to their stock, of several valuable animals of ¢). 
“Improved Short Horn breed,” which have re. 


my possession. 

Convolvulus tricolor is commonly called by 
the gardeners, “ Convolvulus minor.’”’ Its beau- 
ties will bear a close examination, The center 
is yellow, passing by such streaks as a camel’s 


} 








Domestic Encyclopedia, which will be of use to 
him: 

The principal requisite to form good vinegar, 
according to Parmentier, (Cours D’Agric. tom 
x.) are, 1. Contact with the air; 2 A tempera- 
ture not exceeding 20° of Reaumur (77 of Fan- 
RENHEIT;) 3. The addition of some extraneous 
vegetable matter to promote the acetous fermen- 
tation; and 4. The presence of alcohol. [Vine- 
garcan be made, from cider, from the juice of 
currants, from sugar and water with a little whis- 
key: acask that has been used to keep vinegar 
in, is the best cask to makeit in. If cider is too 
weak, add half a pound of sugar and half a gill of 
whiskey to each gallon, and set the cask in the 
sun, covering the bung hole slightly to admit the 
air, and exclude the dust. 

Vinegar, however, is best made thus: to a 
quarter-cask of good cider, add 4 lbs. of white 
Havanna sugar, and halfa lb. of argol or rough 
tartar in fine powder : it will be better for the ad- 
dition of some lees of wine: expose it to a heat 
not less than 75° nor more than 808 with the bung 
out. Twice or thrice a-day, draw off a pail full, 
and after it has stood exposed to the air, a quarter 
of an hour, return it into the bung-hole by a fun- 
nel. 

The method of imitating wine vinegar in the 
English manufactories is as follows, as I have re- 
peatedly seen. 
cider placed upright, side by side, raised above 
the floor about twenty inches occupy all sides of 
the room, which by means of stoves is kept at a 








temperature of about 80° of Pamrenueir. The) 


top of the cask is bored full of holes: on each 
cask is placed a tub holding about half a bushel 
or more of Malaga raisins. 

The sole occupation of the man who attends 
the room, is to go round incessantly, and draw a 
pailful from the bottom, and pour it upon the 
Malaga raisins; the cider percolates through the 
raisins, and runs into the cask by means of the 
holes in the top: this gives the wine flavor and 
body. ‘The operation takes about a fortnight ac-| 
cording tothe strength of the cider: when this is 
weak, sugar, and powdered tartar are put in. 
The tartar certainly adds to the strength of the 
acid, and also to the vinous taste, but the acid of 
tartar is by no means so wholesome as the acid of 
vinegar. ‘Tartar can be discovered by means of 
sugar of lead: the tartrite of lead precipitates : 


| 
| Gillia capitata is a native of the western coast 


In a long room, quarter casks of|| 


cently arrived from England. 
The tow boats of yesterday brought to this ci. 














hair pencil might make, into white which passes 
in the same manner into a blue ground which | ty two Bulls, one Cow, and one Heifer, the are 
forms the circumference of the flower. The) 


2 |perty of Peter A. Remsen, Esq. late of the ci- 
breadth however is well divided between these ||ty of New York, and destined for his farm in th 
colors. I have also a delicate variety without any || town of Alexander, Genesee county, New York 
blue excepting five narrow streaks. This plant)| Tyo cow, heifer, and one bull, are of the “ Im 


needs no Suppor. acne proved Short Horn breed,” and fully exhibit the 
Petunia nyctaginifolia has a fine white flow- | peculiar traits of that variety; though at presen: 
er about two inches in diameter, but the stamens | they appear to great disadvantage, in consequence: 


and pistil are not in the center of the rim. 1)| of their loss of flesh, during a long passage, 
have no work to which I can refer for thisname,'| The other bull is apparently a cee fs . 
i ’ ( 


and give it as I received it. The old root was) young and his form so little developed, that | 


once sold toa friend of mine, by a nurseryman | could not determine with certainty his breed 
of some note, as a perennial! 











__ || They are all however beautiful animals, but es- 
Verbascum marshallianum is certainly an in- pecially the Devon bull and Short Horn heifer 
teresting plant, though farmers would call ita) The consignee informs me, that a perfect pe 


mullein. It is five or six feet high, and produces | digree accompanies them, and that Mr. Remse: 
\its flowers of more than an inch in diameter, in | 


honed ,, purchased them at a great price in England 
spikes. I have one stalk with sixteen branches, 


, — Their passage alone from England to his farm i: 
making seventeen spikes in the whole. Theup- | Alexander will cost about $90 each. 


per leaves are curled in a very curious manner. || ‘The recent introduction of so many valuab), 

Kha see ropPy (Argemone mexicana) has | animals into the western part of this state, wi 
yellow blossoms o some beauty, but it is much render the farmers in that region exceedingly cu! 
on one by a white variety or rather species pable if they de not embrace the opportunity ( 
whic consider one of our most elegant flow- improve their own stock and that of our countr) 
ers. The latter is of larger growth, and appears | Yours, &c W.S. ROSSITER 
later in the season. Ma. L Tucan ) 





a 
} 
' 





of this continent. The flowers, as the specific 


‘name implies, are in heads; and the color is a 
light blue. The leaves are finely divided. It is 


For the Genesee Farm:’. 
Important to Millers. 
Messrs. Levi and Luther Benton, citizens 0! 
an elegant plant, and grows freely from seeds | this county, have lately invented a stave machine 
which drop from the ripe capsules. which is now in successful operation in the vil 
Thecommon Larkspur (Delphinium consolida) \age of Scottsville. The utility of this invention 
|passes into many varieties. Amongst the finest consists in the despatch with which it operates 
lare the double white, —the double purple withthe the facilities it affords of manufacturing staves 
jouer petals blue,—the double red, and the vari- | from timber before unavailable for that purpose 
egated. I have at this time, one side of a spike and the perfect finish it gives to a barrel cons‘ruc! 
‘with blue flowers while those on the opposite side | ed from staves prepared by it. It is satisfacior: 
are palered. The Rocket Larkspur (D. ajacis) ly ascertained, that with the labor of three me! 
is also elegant, and often very double with a di- | it will saw, dress and joint one thousand staves 
versity of colors. in an hour, and that this can be done from 4) 
Although I noticed Gnothera Lindleyana in description of timber, without reference [0 the 
imy letter of last year, yet I must remark that the || kind or the irregularity of the grain; and whe! 
crimson marks on its petals, are superb. finished, they are superior to those wrought b 
Clarkva puichella, also one of our native plants || hand, both in the regularity of their form and ap 
of the west, requires a rich vegetable soil, and || pearance of their surface. I will mot occup) 
then it will bear sunshine withoutdamage. The | room in detailing its peculiar and ingenious col 


| 


| 
| 


petals are very curiously divided, and of a fine || struction. It is of itself a mechanical curiosity 


red color. This plant was named in honor of || worthy of the personal examination of every in 








he acetite of lead is soluble —T. C.] 


ag Clark who assisted to explore the Colum- } quiring man, and particularly those immediately 
via River in 1805: 


\/ interested in its beneficial results, The machine 
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first cuts the stave to its proper thickness, by 
means of a circular saw; then with chissels at- 
tached to a perpendicular wheel, gives it a con- 
vex and concave shape, leaving the two surfaces 
smooth, and by a third process, cuts it to its pro- 
»ortioned width. ‘The importance of this inven- 
tion is already felt to a very considerable extent 
throughout the country. Oak timber cannot be 
obtained but at the greatest costand trouble,and in 
most or all milling districts, is procured at a great 
inconvenience and expense. The rapidly increa- 
sing agriculture of the northern and western 
states, and the corresponding decrease of oak 
timber, will very soon realize to community the 
policy of its adoption generally, and a very few 
years will render this or a like invention indispen- 
D. K. C, 


sable. 





Mr. Tucker—lI have never seen any thing in 
your valuable paper respecting pigeon cockle. 1 
presume it is well known by all the principal far- 
mers, to be a very great enemy to our wheat crops. 
{ should be glad to see something respecting this 
plant from some of our experienced farmers, 
‘hrough your paper, as to the best method of ex- 
‘erminating it from our wheat fields. Muto. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
Mar. Toucker—If the subject of the Locust is 
jot exhausted, and if the following remarks, 
vhich were written with an intention to offer 
them to you among the first numbers of your se 
ond volume of the Genesee Farmer, are worthy 
fa place, you will please to insert them : 





A Suggestion. 

Would not a general practice of cultivating 
lic Robina (false Acacia, or Yellow Locust,) ul- 
‘imately be of very great importance to farmers ? 
rhe idea has suggested itself from the great and 
licreasing scarcity of timber suitable for fences; 
ind from a conviction that in many parts of our 

juntry, farmers will be driven to the necessity 
f devising some method of constructing fences of 
. more durable character, than those now in use. 
Che locust, in durability, is not exceeded by any 
imber known amongst us, except the red cedar, 
ind it is probable that it is as durable as that. 
Its cultivation is easy, and its growth is not re- 
ded by winters of much greater severity than 
A small plat of twenty feet square, of me- 
lium fertility, in your garden, planted as bush 


we 
Irs. 


cans or peas are planted, would yield seedlings)| 


nough to transplant onanacre of ground. These 
placed at ten feet distance would be four hundred. 
They would probably be large enough to cut in 
lifteen years, at which time an average of three 
posts, for each tree originally planted, might with 
great certainty be taken off. Atthe time of the 
‘irst cutting the crop is not exhausted; as the 
tree prepagates from the root as well as from its 
seed, an annual succession of crops of timber e- 
jual to that first cut may be safely calculated on, 
lor ages, 





During the first summer afte: these trees are 
transplanted, I would use the plough and hoe, and) 
prune them the first, second and third years; af- 
‘er that they would require no attention. A san- 
ly or gravelly soil is most suitable to them. 

To construct a fence with these posts, boards’ 
might be more profitably used than rails,—and 
voards sawed to an inch in thickness, may be 
‘onsidered durable, although made from the poor-| 
st timber. 
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The prevailing principle of internal improve- | relative ‘to gardening, which I have since practi~ 
ment, does also seem to call for the extensive pro-|/ced upon in a small way, with great success. 
pagation of this timber. In the construction of) Since that time I have also visited the most cele- 
rail roads it would be an important acquisition ; _brated gardens in and nea: Boston, Hartford, 
in ship building it is much called for ; and as an\| New York and Philadelphia; but in those places 
ornamental tree it holds a very high rank. they have the advantage of naturally good soil, 
_and do not require so much artificial aid to pro- 
duce large growth, of either esculent or ornamen- 

tal plants, which is necessary, in order to procure 
the same growth from the less fertile soil in and 











In addition to the above permit me to sugges! 
the use of the Honey Locust, (Gleditschia trican 
thos) for hedges. This tree is hardy, and in o- 
pen lands has a tendency to limit its growth to 
that of the larger kind of shrubs. It is not diffi- |, **04¥94 Baltimore. 
cult to cultivate, and its thorny stalk, will pre-|| L®St winter, soon after my acrival in Balti- 
vent the attacks of any marauding animal. I do! MOP ® friend presented me with an Oleander, 
not think however, that hedges will ever become | which had spun up to an unwieldy hight, but the 
favorites amongst farmers. B.C x. | leaves were very dwarfish; and yet small as 

\ they were, the stalk was so slender, as scarcely 

|| to be able to support the scraggy top. It looked 

Dentistry. || $0 little like the broad leafed Gieanders I had 
Ma. Tuckea—In your paper, page 191, I no- \ seen at the north, that I almost doubted its being 
ticed “a reason for keeping the teeth clean,””|| °° ying tag + pe. Aho sae ae 
Permit me to add other, and perhaps more im-| a rn neeeaen. Cabaiee parental me ceegeier 
portant reasons, for this very necessary piece of | ryen at SURMAG SonyR growth of eathages, and 
resolved to try the experiment on my dwarf- 


| cleanliness. | 
| cleanliness || leafed Oleander. Accordingly, as soon as the 
j 


i). That innumerable animalcule are to be found H spring opened, I procured some common red earth 
yin the filth suffered to accumulate on the teeth, which was of a very tenacious clayey consist- 
| admits of no doubt; and though these little ani-|| ence—spread it upon a wide board—overlaid it 

mals ave no very desirable inhabitants of eur) with a strata of lime, which I sluked—not with 
mouths, yet in themselves they do little or no in-| sea water according to the directions, because I 
jury compared with what is commonly called) could not procure it—but with rain water into 
||“ tartar”—a limey substance, to be found in large, which [had previously put sufficient common salt 
| quantities on the teeth of nearly every person | to make it about like sea water to the taste. I 
who has not taken particular pains to keep it off. | then laid another strata of earth, and then again 
| This “tartar” is secreted in the saliva, mixed | of lime, making two of each, and the whole made 
‘with the slime and particles of food, and being|| moist with salt water. I then added four quarts 
‘suffered to remain in contact with the teeth, in a | of river sand as an improvement of my own; for, 
few days Lecomes so hard as to render it impos- | although the receipt did not name it, 1 took the li- 
|sible to remove it with the brush or any ordinary || berty to judge that so much clay as the eerth con- 
jmeans. A foundation is thus laid by making the | tained would adhere again in a mass without the 
teeth rough, for its more rapid deposit, forming, || aid of sand or something to separate its particles. 
‘in a great many cases, a crust or covering from|| The whole measured about two thirds of a bush- 
-halfa line to a line or more in thickness, and giv- | el, one third of which waslime and sand. A ser- 
‘ing the teeth the appearance of a mass of filthy | vant stirred it regularly for me every day until 
‘rotten stone more than any thing else. Its effects the ingredients were well incorporated, and in 
are soft, spongy, bleeding gums, and loose teeth, three or four weeks it had entirely lost its reddish 
‘(usually attributed to having some time or other color and had become quite black. About the 
‘taken calomel ;) and that most loathsome of all|| middle of April I cut off the top of the Oleander, 
‘complaints—a fatid breath !—the supposed con-| down within two feet of the roots, and ttimmed 
‘sequence of a fou! stomach !! off all the ground shoots and some of the branch- 
(es. I did not transplant it, as it grew in a larga 


| The only remedy is to have it removed by a, 
dentist, and to keep it off by the daily use of the tub, but removed all the earth from the top and 
| sides of the roots—at least half a bushel of it, 


brush, and perhaps some of the softening powders | . . 
that contain no acid; andwe shali never be trou- | "4 filled up the tub with the new RR 
bled with spongy gums, foul teeth, or bad breath. | It was then placed in the yard im a southern ex- 
N. B. Vinegar, or any other acid, used as qa posure where it has ever since remained subject 

o Se 5) ’ ha oa ‘ ‘ 
dentrifice, will destroy the enamel of the teeth in | the sun and rain, and copious waterings from 


a short time, and of course expose them to decay. | the pump as often as the earth became dry,—and 
M such a rapid and luxuriant growth I never wit- 


nessed. My friends told me at first that I had 








For the Genesee Farmer. 
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New Compost for Flower Pots. 

I have from my childhood been passionately | 
fond of horticultural pursuits;—have devoted 
| much time to ornamental gardening ; and in my | 
| travels 1 have gleaned all the information in my 
power on the subject of fertilizing the soil. In| 
the summer of 1824 I was in Albany, and visit- 
ed Judge Buel’s plantation, which was in the, 
highest state of cultivation, and which as every) 
one knows, is indebted to art for its fertility,—| 
having been cut and made from an entire swamp. 
I walked the whole ground over with the judge 
and his lady, and treasured up many curious facts 








| killed my Oleander—and I confess I had some. 


misgivings as to the success of the experiment ; 
but in less than two weeks after the application ot 
the new earth, new leaves began to put forth sur- 
prisingly, and their enormous size and bright 
green lustre have been the subject of much com 
ment among its numerous admirers. It is now in 
blossom, and on measuring the new growth which 
is evsily ascertained vy the increased size and 
brilliancy of the leaves, I find it to be now, the 
first week in July, just 16 inches. The main 





stalk and limbs have also increased in the same 
ratio. —Am. Far. 
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From the New England Farmer. || suitable, or which will pay the cost of it. In |/kind of grein. When the time arrives 
Manuring Corn in the Hill. most of our soils, even where the hard under stra- || ing, which I do rather late, I separate my flock 
Mr. Epv1ror—Noticing the opinion of a wri-|)tum or pan lies deep, trench ploughing would } in the following manner :—In one yard I put m 
ter in the Genesee Farmer, [vol. 4, p. 42.] as||throw up so much cold hungry earth, and bury || rams and weathers, except such of the former x 
quoted in the N. E. Farmer of the 4th inst. on the || the upper mould so deep as to render the land || have become very poor during the time of run. 
subject of manuring corn in the hill, as being in- || very barren at first. The places where it would || ning with the ewes. In the second I put my las: 
judicious and unprofitable, and stating his reason || answer best, are hollows, into which much vege- || spring lambs; in the third all my health 
for the opinion that the plant derived its nourish- | table mould has been washed down from the || and in the fourth my old and,weak (but not Sin. 
ment from its fibrous roots, and that the manure | neighboring heights, which has a black moory || sed) ewes. A sixth department is a kind of hyo: 
would not benefit the plant after its roots had ex-|) soil to a great depth; and such spots have been || pital, into which every sheep is removed as soo. 
tended beyond the circle where it was deposited, || used as "gardens, and have been often dug with | as discovered to be afflicted with disease. "Tj; 
and that it was said they would extend to the! the spade.” arrangement I consider very important, as jt af. 
height of the stalk above ground, and that if the’! Again he observes, “‘ The depth that the plough || fords an opportunity for treating every class o 
season was dry they would fire fang, &c. || should go is a matter that ought to be attended to. sheep in the manner judged most proper for the), 
I cannot acquiesce in the writer’s opinion, hav- | The depth should be governed in some measure | circumstances, [have known instances in which 
ing studied the practical science of Agriculture | by the staple of the soil. Where the soil is deep, 


ithe lot of old and feeble ewes have come oy: 
many years, I find I am very deficient in that) deep ploughing is best. But where the soil is | much improved in the spring, and have produce 
noble and useful science—I beg to know if the | very thin, shoal ploughing is necessaiy, for if the | a good fleece, and raised fine likely lambs. | q). 


writer’s opinion applies to the general soils on | plough turn up much of the under stratum, and i ways intend, however, to turn my sheep befor: 
which we grow corn. Iam in favor of manuring’| mix it with the soil, it will be rather hurtful, at || they get so old as to become enfeebled; as they 
in the hill, and feel persuaded if the operations|| least for some years after.” | are more likely to acquire those diseases whic) 
are performed with judgment and skill, it will | The celebrated cultivator, Earl Stimson, of Gel. || spread through the flocik. 
produce the best corn, both in quantity and quality.’ way, N. Y., in a letter to Judge Buel, published \ 9 nae er a ve 
{ am induced to give my practice in hope of ob-| in the current vol. of the N. E. Farmer, p. 317, | — ane : - + a 
taining information and correction if erring. || states as follows : | mash | = —— | 
Early in the spring I trench plough a piece of | “The land I now till, at first would not pro- i Every farmer will find od profitable to Seage i 
sod ground, cutting the sod with a sharp coulter, duce on an average more than fifteen or twenty |, qmantity of these roots. The Mangel Warz 
and share as thin as possible, which falls into the|| bushels of corn, ten or fifteen bushels of wheat, | aud the Ruta Baga, useful as they undoubt li; 
trench ; another plough follows in the same fur-| barley or rye, and from half a ton to one ton of | “*°: will not completely onpernate, nor altogethe: 
row, ploughing deep and covering up the sod with) hay per acre. I commenced making, saving and | supply the place of the old fashioned Englis! 
soil, (on which the sun has never shed its rays.)+ applying my manure in the most economical way | “MEP: in the Memoirs of the Board of Agri 
As soon as the surface has received the frost, it) on the surface, and ploughing shallow ; and in ten || culture of the State of New-York, vol. i, page a 
is well harrowed down. or twelve years, I found I had brought the land | ¥° find the following remarks on the best mod 


At the time for planting I furrow out the land | back to its original state of fertility,” &c. of cultivating this valuable root. 
three and a half fect apart both ways, with a yoke 
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for yard. 

















y ewes, 








Sota 3 Oe ae aaa 
With regard to manuring corn in the hill, Dr. There is no difficulty in raising turneps « 


of oxen, furrowing deep to deposite the manure, | Deane’s rule was as follows: “If twenty loads of "°W land; but = we vey desirable to know th 
putting a good shovel or dung fork full to each | good manure can be afforded for an acre, it should | best mode of raising them, at least a small pai 


— 4 . j : ll ewar ra } 2 » Bo: 
hill, on which I throw three times the usual quan- | be spread on the land and ploughed in: If no), every year, on old farms. Mr. Henry Del 


tity of seed, (selecting the finest plants at the first | more than half that quantity, it will be best to put’ of this county, [Rensselaer,] and Maj E. Cady 


hoeing.) Itis unnecessary to draw mould on the | it in holes. In the former case, the corn usually Of Columbia county, say, that they have sic 


manure before the seed is deposited, but particu- comes up better, suffers less by drouth and ceeded in obtaining good crops several years 
lar attention must be paid that the manure is not | worms; and the land is left in better order after | SUCcession by the following process. Turn oy 

doubled on the seed, but covered with some fine | the crop. In the latter case the plants are more & turf of old sward the first week in June. i an 
mould with the hoe, being very careful to cover | assisted in their growth, in proportion to the quan-| Your cattle at night on this, in the Proportion o! 
up all the dung with the soil; the gentle heat tity of manure. If the manure be new dung, bu. *! bead at least to a quarter of an acte, unti! th 
from the manure will cause the corn to spring up’) rying it under the furrows is by far the better me-| 20th of July. ‘Then harrow lengthwise the fu: 


quick, a strong plant; by its gradual decomposi- thod. None but old dung should be put in the rows, so as notto disturb or overturn them, and 
tion feed the center of its roots, which will force) hills.” 


_sow in the proportion of about half a pound o: 
| 
through the manure into the sod below and send | Such are the opinions of the celebrated agri- | seed per acre. 


forth its fibres with vigor and cause the plant to cylturists Dr. Deane and Mr. Stimson. But they | “If it is not convenient to yard cattle upon | 
grow luxuriantly until it arrives to maturity. On) are fallible, and we would be glad to publish | “ficiently, about two inches of well rotted ma- 


examining the hill at corn harvest, very little of) such views of the subject either in corroboration "t¢ harrowed in as above, will do as a sub 


the manure can be found, consequently no fire | or contradiction of those opinions as our corres-| ‘te Mr. C. R. Colden applies the manure ly 
fang is likely to take place if judiciously man- pondents m 


ay be so obliging as to furnish. | strewing it in shallow furrows two feet apart,th 
aged. Any information on the subject will be | _ buries the manure by two side furrows, and har- 
kindly received by A Svescrizer. | Fat Sheep in Summer. | rows the ground level, lengthwise of the furrows 
Billfeld Farm, Hyde-Park, Dutchess co. A writer in the Farmer’s Journal, after stating’ This method requires less manure, and he bo: 
By the Editor.—We believe that the expedi- | — ~ A et ca of the horns of the advantage of hoeing the turneps in drills.” 
ency of Trench-ploughing, and manaring Indian popes sea “an sen pr bg sisen ne r fine 
corn in the hill depends on circumstances, which wet — = nest sosurtty na as the mag. | several of our New England ee - a 
have been thus explained by Dr. Deane: | got in the head,” gives the following remarks on turneps have been raised by ploughing up 0! 


‘the management of sheep in the cummer : sward ground, some time in June, harrowing we!! 
. . — ; , | . =f 
Trench Ploughing.—*“ In old countries, where | : ‘ 


‘Tam careful to have none of my st! -x- || and ing fr 2 f July, and 
. — y sheep, ex- | and sowing from the Ist to the 20th of July, 
— “ee = gen for a thousand years, | cept those I intend for mar‘cet, get very fat during | this without the application of manure. but 
the rich Diack soul has been growing deeper and |the summer. I have heard it remarked, and 1 there can be no doubt that folding sheep or horne® 


, bao 
deeper. So that trench ploughing by this time | believe it, that after once very fat, a sheep will | cattle on the land thus ploughed would very muc? 
may be very proper in many of their fields ; and Sheep || enhance the crop 


: never arrive at the same point again, 

cunaten cae, piney mn va which get fat during the Cumeeer, certainly do} All American writers on this subject, whose 

seinen ehveahine anaaien a ep | not do as well in the fall and winter. About the'| works we have perused, advise to sow seed of the 
, common English turnep as late as about the mid- 


middle of September I give my sheep the best 
feed I can, and the middle of October begin to||dle of July. They tell us that late sowed tur- 


feed sparingly with turneps, potatoes, or some! neps are much the best for the table, and that they 


We recollect, likewise, that we have read 10 


| 
| 





“ But there is only a small proportion of our 
and in this country, to which trench ploughing is 
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are less liable to be injured by insects, if sown so 
late, than when sown much earlier in the sea- 
son. 

Turneps are frequently if not most generally 
raised in the U. States as a second crop, and no 
doubt this practice is oftem very eligible, and may 
be perfectly consonant with the soundest maxims 
of good husbandry. But when it is intended to 
nake the most of your crop of turneps, or to ob- 
tain as great a product as possible for the purpose 
of feeding cattle, we do not perceive any objection 
to giving turneps a larger portion of the season to 
zrow in, than has been with us the general prac- 
tice. 

An English writer on agriculture, whose re- 
marks on this and other agricultara! topics appear 
io us to be judicious, and to display a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects of his essays, says, 
‘It is not pretenced that there lies any solid ob- 
‘ections to early sowing of turneps, simply con- 
sidered; on the contrary, such seems to be the 
most proper means of obtaining a full crop; but 
he advantages of early sowing, whatever they 
he, are given up; and the season postponed from 
car three to five months by way of retarding the 

wwth of the crop; that it may last to a later 
ieriod in the spring, and receive less damage 
vom the frosts than that to which it would be li- 
ible in its early maturity, The disadvantages 
ittending this plan are a crop far inferior in 

ght to what might be obtained from the land; 

he very common risk of destruction from drouth 

nd fly. The weight and perfection of the tur- 

ieps, being the objects, the land may be got ready 

or them as for any other early spring crop, and 
This 
will afford ample scope for re-sowing, should the 
rst seed fail, of which, however, granting it to be 

J, and the land sufliciently fine, I believe there 
s scarcely any risk.” 


le seed sown with the first warm showers. 





' 
“As to any advantages of a crop previous to| 
turueps, nothing scareely can stand in com | 
pote 


ition with the first crop of roots. 
‘The true turnep soil is a deep sand or sandy! 


‘i hoeing turneps. 
wits spread a circle of about four inches they | 
ready for the first hocing. 
uly left about a foot asunder. 


Those who desire to go extensively and suc- 
fully into the turnep culture should raise their 


wa seed from the finest transplanted roots. al 


nel . ‘ . 
“oglish cultivator says, “It is wonderful what a 


mall quantity of seed suffices for an acre of] 


‘ound, and indeed equally so how it can be de- 
‘vered and spread over such a breadth. A pint 
‘night be more than enough, but it is usual to 


road-cast a quart on an acre.” 
Dr 


' 
the 





. Deane’s New Engiand Farmer asserts that) 
quantity of seed sown on an acre is never) 
s than one pound, frequently a pound and a 
if, and by some two.” According to the same | 
vork, it is very necessary for the success of the | 
‘op that a heavy roller be passed over the ficld , 
nunediately after harrowing in the seed, provided | 
4€ ground is sufficiently dry, or as soon as it is 
1a fit condition. By this means the clods are 
oken, and much of the seed that would other- | 
Wise be exposed to birds &c., will be covered, and | 
‘he surface rendered smooth and compact thereby," 
‘nd consequently more retentive of moisture 


! 
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re a | 0 Cumang 
which will greatly promote the vegetation of the j acre will more than compensate for the labor be- 
seed and growth of the plants. | stowed. 

If a quantity of lime were sowed over the field \ “London says Arch. Garrie, a Scottish gar- 
immediately after putting in the seed, it would! dener of merit, tried steeping the seed in sul- 


probably preserve the crop against insects, and | phur, sowing soot, ashes, and sea sand 


j t , along the 
prevent the turneps becoming spongy, as well as | drills, all without effect. At last he tried dusting 
increase their size. 


Unleached ashes, soot, and|/the rows, when the plants were in the scedeleaf 
plaster, have also been highly recommended as! with quick lime, and found that effectua! in pre> 
manure for turneps. Thomas Melleville, Jun.| venting the depredations of the fly. ‘A bushel 
Esq. of Pittsfield, Mass., in raising a crop which! of quick lime,’ he says, ‘ is sufficient to dust over 
received the premium from the Massachusetts an acre of drilled turneps, and a boy muy soon be 
Agricultural Society in 1817, and which amount-| taught to lay it on almost as fast as he could 
ed to about 750 bushels to the acre, sowed his |) walk along the drills. If the seminal leaves are 
seeds in drills of twenty-eight inches the 21st of | powdered in the slightest degree, it is sufficient ; 
June, on ground previously well manured. The! but should the rain wash the lime off before the 
following day sowed on the acre thirty bushels | turneps are in the rough-leaf, it may be necessary 
slacked lime and fifteen bushels house ashes. to repeat the operation, if the fly begins to make 

What we have said about the early sowing of its appearance,” ? 
turneps we would merely suggest as a hint, or 
something to be thought of, and perhaps become 
a matter of experiment. It uppears to us that 
our custom of sowing turneps so late in the seas: 
son, as is commonly practiced, is 
rowed from the British husbandry without duly 
considering the difference of our climate from that 





Agricultural Fair for the County 
OF NEW-YORK. 

The Committee appointed by the New York 
County Agricultural Society, to procure a suita- 
‘ble place for the Fair, on the fourth Thursday 

(23d) of October next, have obtained a very eligi- 


an usage bor 








| 
| 


ii 


ow P . en! 
Every gardener knows the proper tine to|| 


In general, when the|| regulated according to the strength of the land, 


They are com- | 
, The second pte 
noelug three weeks after the first.” | 
' 
| 


‘rive at that size; lest being drawn up, tall and 
|! slender, they should acquire a weak and sickly 


bie one within a few miles of the city. 

The object of this fair is for the sale and ex- 
hibition of all kinds of live stock, farming im- 
plements, machinery, and products. The Socie- 
ty, fortunately, having little or no funds, is under 
the necessity to commence on that plan which 
will make the Fairs permanent, and of great be- 
nefit to the community—that is, have them pur- 
posely and principally to 
and breeders in purchasing and selling stock, and 


‘of Great Britain, and the different uses to which 
Ithis crop is commonly applied in the two coun 

tries. In England they usually feed turneps off 
ithe ground with sheep; or draw them for neat 
cattle during the winter as fast as they are want- | 
ed, ond often let them stand in the ficld all spring, 
ito supply green food for sheep at the ume of 


g &e. : 





But in the United States, this 
\crop must be harvested in autumn and secured 
from frost; and it would seem to be desirable that 
they should have had time to obtain their full 
growth before they are gathered 


their veanin 
their yeani accommodate farmers 


every thing connected with farming operations. 
Premiums for superiority in the animals, and ar- 
ticles exhibited, although calculated to promote 

ihe interest and clevate the condition of agricul- 

ture, are viewed as secondary to the establish- 
, ment of a Fair that shal! be rendered permanent 
by the interest and business of the Agriuultural 


“Ellis, an old writer on husbandry, says, ‘Tur- 
neps sooted about 24 hours after th 
be entirely secured from the fly.’ Some advise, 
and it may be well, if not too much trouble, to 
each soot and sprinkle young turneps wita the 


y are up will 


community. The Society will therefore first give 
liquor. M’Mahon, in treating of the cultivation jts whole attention to the attainment of this ob- 
of turneps says, ‘ the plants should be left from |) jecy, 


seven to twelve inches every way; this must be |! Persons throughout the country who take an 
interest in this subject are earnestly requested to 
exert their mfluence in promoting the objects ot 
the Society. 

On a future occasion more particulars will be 
given. 

Printers will confer a favor on the Society, and 
render a service to agriculture, by giving publi- 
city to this notice. 


the time of sowing, and the kind of turneps culti- | 
vated; strong ground and early sowing always 
lucing the largest roots.’ 


“The width of the hoe should be in proportion 
to the medium distance to be left between the 
plants, and this to their expected size. 

“ The critical time of the first hoeing is, when 
the plants, as they lie spread on the ground, are 
nearly the size of the palm of the hand; if, how- 
ever, seed-weeds be numerous and luxuriant, they 
ought to be checked before the turnep plants ar- 


Crartes Henry [att 
Samue.L Feet. 

New York, Junc, 1834, 

From the New England Farmer 
Making Cheese. 

Althouch we have heretofore given pretty co- 
pious directions on the subject of making butter 
we have had little to say relative to cheese-ma- 
king. But the manufacture of cheese is scarcely 
less important, and we believe is generally more 
profitable than that of butter. We shall therefore 
give some rematks respecting this branch of rural 
economy, premising, however, that what we shall 





rabit. 

“ A second heeing should be given when the 
leaves are grown to the height of eight or nine 
inches, in order to destruy weeds, loosen the 
earth, and finally to regulate the plants; a third, 
if found necessary, may be given at any subse- 
quent period. : ! 

Here will the farmer exclaim against the ex-|| state is derived from reading or conversation, 
pense and trouble of hoeing; but let him try one | having had no practical acquaintance with this 
acre in this way, and leave another of the same || Sort of domestic manufacture. We shall wr al 
quality to nature, as is too frequently done, und || tend to dictate, nor even to advise, ae ap , 
he will find that the extra produce of the hoed' furntsh some hints, of which those who have th 
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management of dairies mey perhaps avail them- 
selves to advantage. The goodness of cheese, as 
well as of butter, depends much on the quality of 
the milk; though the season and particular pro- 
cess adopted in making it, also have a very con: 
siderable influence upon it in this respect—more 
perhaps than the material of which it is prepar- 
ed. We shall, therefore, briefly notice these cir- 
cumstances; and, us different modes of making 
cheese are practiced in different counties, or pla- 
ces, we shail then concisely state those which are 
more particvlarly deserving of notice. 

The best season for this purpose is from the 
commencement of May till the close of Septem-|| 
ber; or under favorable circumstances to the be 
ginning of October; or during the period when 
cows ate, or in general can be pastured. In 
many large dairies indeed cheese may be made 
throughout the year, provided the cows be wel! 
fed, particularly in the winter. 

With regard to the rennet, as no good cheese 
can be made without it, great attention is neces- 
sary in preparing it for coagulating the milk. 
Strictly speaking rennet is coagulated [curdled] 
lacteous [milky] matter, or substance found in the 
stomachs or maws of calves that have been fed}; But whatever kind of rennet the dairy woman 
only with milk, and which was formerly used in!| may choose to prepare, it should be remembered 
coagulating milk; though it is, in a more exten- that this animal acid is extremely apt to become 


sive sense, applied to bait, vell, maw, or stomach \ rancid and putrescent, and that great care is ne- 


‘ . . {| .* ° 
as itis variously termed, which possesses the|| cessary to apply a sufficient quantity of salt to 


same properties; and which is now invariably! preserve it in its best state. The rank and disa- 


used for that purpose. \ greeable taste too frequently found in cheese, is 


milk of tencows. It should be kept in glass bot- 
tles well corked.” 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Repository 
gives still another recipe for making rennet, which 
is as follows: “ The rennet is prepared by tak- 
ing some whey and salting it till it will bear an 
egg; it is then suffered to stand over night, and 
in the morning itisskimmed and racked off clear ; 
to this is added an equa! quantity of water brine 
strong as the whey, and intg this mixture, some 
sweet briar, thyme or some other sweet herbs, al- 
so a little black pepper and salt peter; the herbs 
are kept in the brine three or four days, after 
which it is decanted clear fromthem. Into six 
quarts of this liquor four large calves’ bags, or 
more properly called calves’ stomachs, are put. 
No partof the preparation is heated, and frequent- 
ty the calves’ bags are only steeped in cold salt 
and water. 











Dairy women usually preserve the maw, anc! frequently caused by the rennet’s having been | 


,  s {I 
the curd contained in it, after setting them, and) bauly preserved. 


then by steeping this bag and curd, make a ren-|, 
net to turn their milk for making cheese. But a 
more simple method, and which is equally goo) 


It has been observed by Dr. Anderson that it is 


in every respect, is to throw away the curd, and.) which is meant the proportion of oily matter, 
after steeping it in pickle, stretch out the MAW) vi cther natural or adventitious, that ¥ contains ; 
z - : . | rallil ‘ ‘ . 

upon a slender bow inserted into it, w hich willl} nothing, however, he says, is more certain, than 
soon be very dry and keep well for a long time | 

‘hl’. L : , ro Y > \) . . 

Take an inch or two from the maw thus dried, Parmesan cheese is, he observes, in general, 
and steep it over night in a few spoonfuls of'|| 

Ww re thie , . “WP = Pell as'! : . : 
varm water, which water serves full as wel 8\| of cheeses that are made; but it contains no re- 
if the curd had been preserved for turning the milk. 


\| : 
renin || markable portion of oily matter. 
{t is said that one inch will serve for the milk of}! 
: | 
ve . | ° 
five cows ||pleasing to the taste; yet they are, he asserts, 
Iv the Bath papers, Mr. Hazard gives the fol-) mude entirely of skimmed milk. And if softness 
lowing receipt for making rennet: ‘ When the! to the feel, and that kind of consistency whieh 
raw skin is well prepared and fit for the purpose,|| appears mellowed and butyraceous, be the rule for 
three pints of soft water, clean and sweet, should) ascertaining the richness of cheese, neither will 
be mixed with salt, wherein should be put sweet) this be found to depend necessarily on the propor- 


briar, rose leaves and flowers, cinnamon, mace |}uon of oily matter that they contain. “I have 


cloves, and almost every sort of spice; and if | seen checse, made of skimmed milk, that are ex- 
these are put intotwo quarts of water, they must) actly like the finest kind of cream cheese, which 


boil gently, till the liquor is reduced to three pints, || approaches to the taste and consistency of butter; | 


and care should be taken that this liquor is not) 1 haveseencheeses made entirely of cream,which 


smoked. It should be strained cl sar from the spi-|| had much less of the buttery taste and appearance | 


1} . 
ces, &c. and when found to be not warmer than|\than the other. In short, much more depends on 


milk from the cow, it should be poured upon the)|\the skill and dexterity of the operator than on the 


caul or maw; a lemon might be sliced into it,| quality of the materials. Many cheeses are made 
when it may remain a day or two; after which |in England of as rich milk as the Stilton cheeses, 
it should be strained again, and put into a bottle, | which seem not to contain nearly the same pro- 


where if well corked, it will keep good for twelve|| portion of cream; and I had lately occasion to, 
months. It will smeil like a perfume; and a smali notice, that a great many cheeses are made of the | 


quantity of it will turn the milk, and give the! same kind of milk with the Suffolk cheese, which 
cheese a pleasing flavor. He adds “If the maw ‘have nothing of that horny hardness, and indj- 
be salted and dried for a week or two near the fire, 
it will do forthe purpose again almost as well as 
efere.” 


Another receipt is as follows: “ After the maw 


gestible quality for which these are remarkable. 


ul 


has been well cleansed and salted, and dried up- 
on sticks or splints, take boiled water two quarts, 
made into a brine that will bear an egg. Let it 
be blood warm, and put in the maw either cut or i ent cheese, that has been made of ski 
whole ; let it steep twenty-four hours, and it will || which, when toasted, was richer and 
be fit fur use. About a tea cup full will turn the || ing to the palate of most persons, who have tast. 


|| generally supposed that the goodness of cheese | 
depends almost entircly upon its richness ; by | 


| that this does not depend upon this circumstance. | 
|, deemed, in respect to sapor, among the best kind | 


To many pa-' 
| 
lates, the small round Dutch cheeses are very 


R 


} its richness, neither will it be found that this de- 


os upon the proportion of cream that enters 
into their composition. I have seen very indiffer. 
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mmed milk, 
more pleas. 


\| ed it, than very excellent North Wiltshire cheese 
} which is deemed among the best kinds that are 
| made in thisisland. From these facts and man 
other considerations, I am satisfied, that what we 
|| call richness in cheese depends more on the Parti- 
| cular process adopted in the management, than 
|| upon the materials of which the cheese consists 
|| The taste of Gloucester, and that of Cheshire 
cheeses are very different from each other,thoug); 
the quality of the milk from which they are mad; 
|| varies very little. The same thing may be said 
| of Stilton and Parmesan cheeses, though the va- 
H nity of man, desirous to conceal his own weak. 
| ness, is ever disposed to attribute these peculiari- 
|| ties to soil or pasture, or other circumstances that 
|| seem to throw the blame of want of success from 
| off his own shoulders. 
| The Massachusetts Agricultural Repository 
} gives the following directions for this process: 
|| “ Breaking the curd is done with the hand and 
| dish, The finer the curd is broken the better. 
particularly in thick cheeses. The best color of 
| this kind of cheese is that of bees wax, which is 
produced by Arnotta, rubbed into the milk afte: 
itis warmed. The dairy woman is to judge the 
quality by the color of the milk, as it differs much 
in strength, 


“ Setting the milk too hot inclines the cheese 
to heave, and cooling it with cold water produces 
a similarcffect. The degree of heat varies with 
the weather. The curd when formed is broker 
with what is called a treple cheese knife. The 
use of this is to keep the fat in the cheese; it is 
drawn the depth of the curd two or three times 
across the tub, to give the whey an opportunity 
to run off clear; after a few minutes the knife is 
more freely used, and the curd is cut into smal! 
| pieces like chequers, and is broken fine in the 
whey with the hand and a wooden dish. The 
curd being allowed about half an hour to settle 
the whey is laded off with the dish, after it is 
pretty well separated from the curd. 


‘It is almost an invariable practice to scald the 
curd. The mass is first broken very fine, and 
then the scalding whey is added and stirred a few 
minutes; some make use of hot water in prefer 
ence to whey, and in both cases heated according 
to the nature of the curd; if it is soft, the whey 
or water is used near boiling; but if hard it is 
only used a little hotter than the hand. After the 
curd is thoroughly mixed with the hot stuff, it is 
suffered to stand a few minutes to settle, and is 

then separated as at the first operation. After the 
scalding liquor is separated, a vat, or what is of- 
ten called a cheese hoop, is laid across the cheese 
ladder over the tub, and the curd is crumbled into 
it with the hands and pressed into the vat, to 
| squeeze out the whey. The vat being filled as 
| fall and as firmly as the hand alone can fill it, 
\|and rounded up in the middle, a cheese cloth is 
|\spread over it and the curd is turned out of the 
‘| hoop into the cloth; the vat is then washed, and 


If the taste and consistence that the cheese ac- the inverted mass of curds, with the cloth unde: 
quires, when acted on by heat in the process of || it, is returned into the vat and put into the press 
toasting, be assumed as a criterion for judging of |' after standing two or three hours in the press, the 
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vatis taken out and the cloth is taken off, washed 
and put round the cheese, and it is replaced in| 
the vatand in thepress. In about seven or eight 
hours it is taken out of the press and salted, the, 
cheese is placed on a board and a handful of salt} 
‘s rubbed all over it, and the edges are pared off 
necessary; another handful of salt is strewod| 
the upper side, and as much left as will stick! 
‘0 it; afterwards it is turned into the bare vat, 
without a cloth, and an equal quantity of salt is, 
added to it, and the cheese is returned into the’ 
oress; here it continues one night, and the next, 
morning it is turned into the vat, and continues | 
“Jl the succeeding morning, and the curd is taken | 
out and placed on the dairy shelf; here they are, 
turned every day or every other day, as the wea-' 
ther may be, If it is hot and dry, the windows. 
and doors are kept shut, but if wet or moist, the 
lgors and windows are kept open night and day. 

“Cleaning the Cheese.—The cheeses having 
remained about ten days after leaving the press, 


on 


| be drawn over the surfece, which will break the | struction of a single laborer 
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2 surf Phe sanw arrange- 
small lumps remaining in the manure, and bring || ments are again renewed, es the bees continue 
it closer to the roots of the grass. Or as Dr. || their successful labors. In this system no provi- 
Deane directed, ‘‘ when the land becomes bound | sion is made for swarming, which cannot occur 
or mossy, so as to diminish the growth of the i under this arrangement, the emigration of a part 
grass, if it be not convenient for the farmer to |) of the stock being only occasioned by a want of 
break it up, it should be cut or scarified by a spik- || room in which the bees may pursue their labors. 

ed roller; or if the farmer does not possess this, || The honey furnished under this system of ma- 
by a heavy loaded harrow, when the ground is } nagement is found to be far superior, both in qua- 
softened by rains, or by the coming out of the lity and quantity, to that obtained under any oth- 
frost. Then dressed with some short rotten ma-j/ er arrangements. The honey and wax are as 
nure, suited to the soil; bushed, and a roller pass- || white as refined sugat. This superiority in quali- 
ed over it. There is no danger of destroying the | ty it owes as well to the modified temperature at 
roots of the grass by this operation. Though|! which the bees secrete their products, as (o its 
they are broken they will be speedily renewed, total exemption from all extraneous anima! and 
new offsets will be more plentifully formed, and |) vegetable matters, and in particular from the pol- 
the crops will rise with renewed vigor.””——N. E.|' len and bee bread, which is taken in considerable 
Far. "quantities into the stock hive fur the support of the 


Improved System of Bee Ma- -young. The superiority of the honey is only 
NAGEMEXT. equalled by the quantity of the supply; the usu- 











we to be washed and scraped in the following 
manner:—a large tub of cold sweet whey is pla- | 
ed on the fluor, the cheeses are immerged in it, | 
where they continue one hour, or longer, if ne-' 
essary, to soften the rind. ‘They are then taken | 
ut and scraped with a common case knife, with | 


great care, $O as not to injure the tender rind, till | 
every part of the cheese is smooth; they are af-,, 
ter the last operation rinsed in the whey and wip- 
cd clean with a coarse cloth, and placed in an airy | 
situation to dry, after which they are placed in 
‘he cheese room. The floor of the cheese room | 
s generally prepared by rubbing it with bean or), 
potatoe tops, or any succulent herb, till it appears | 
f a black wet color; on this floor the cheeses are || 
placed, and turned twice a weck, their edgos are | 
viped hard with a cloth once a week, and the 1 
looris cleaned and rubbed with fresh herbs once | 
fortnight. They must not lie too long or they 
vill stick to the floor. This preparation of the), 
‘oor gives the cheeses a bluc coat, which is con- 
lered of great consequence.” 


Mowing Ground, | 
here are but few objects cormected with the, 
ianagement of a farm of more importance than | 
iat of obtaining good creps of rouen, after math, | 
« second crops of grass. If your mowing land 
‘in such good condition that you can hope to 
stain a second crop, be careful to keep it from 
intrusion of cattle, sheep and horses, for rou-' 
‘in the winter and spring is very valuable for: 
ves, young lambs, cows and calves, &c. 
A writerin Hunter’s Georgical Essays, recom- 


| which is indicated by a thermometer introduced | 


_ {al annual supply from one stock is about one hun- 
The first part of Mr. Nutt’s plan of operation || Pry m 


is, to have the hive, into which the stock is int dved weight of honey; whilst, in the course of 
1S, TO HAVE the Alve, Into WHICH Whe Stock 18 INtLO- | one season, Mr. Nutt has procured th 

a ; , Vir, 2 e large quan- 
duced, untouched. When it is filled with honey, P sy: 


, tity of two hundred and ninety-six pounds. This 
(the contents of which are to be reserved for the | : firs x 1 


| inerease in quantity is owing to the excellent dis- 
use of the bees,) the capacity of the hive is my position tas ade I by which the in- 
creased oy the addition of another box to the side || dustrious efforts of the bees are Raves retarded. 
communicating with the hive by apertures, which nor their strength weakened at the time when the 
give free admission to the bees in all parts of the H fruits and iets abound from which their trea- 
Lox. ; “9h || sures are obtained.—New Bedford Courier. 
The next important object in Mr. Nutt’s sys- '} 
List of Subscribers 


tem is, to insure a regular and uniform tempera- | 
ture in this portion of the hive, without diminisi- | Who have paid for the 4th volume of the Genesee 
Farmer—continued. 


ing the temperature of that which contains the | 

stock. ‘The ventilation necessary for this pur- Albert Page. Ww W. Reed. 
pose is effected by the means of a perforated tin Smith & Hogs. Philip Woodrulf. 
tube, extending down toa considerable distance Isaac G. Bailey. 

from the top into the hive, and connected with an First half of Vol. 4, 
aperture at the bottom, which may be partly or | Garner Chidester. | Asa Pierce, 
wholly closed by a tin slide, thus modifying the || Ezekiel Wilcox. 
circulation of the air and consequent degree of | panel A Bh 
temperature. The temperature of this side box, | ——— cneaaeen 
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‘PRICES CURRENT. 


into the tube, ought to be 70 degrees, which is the '| July 25, July 21. 
| natural temperature of the working hive; butin , ARTICLES. PER ROCHESTER. NEW-YORK. 





. shi ; > c : r | - = | at 
that “ hich contains the stock, a temper ature of 99 Ashes—Pot... .|100lbs.|$3,25. ... «..$3,90 a 4,00 
deg. is necessary, as well for the incubation of | Pearl..|......| 3,50......! 4,20a4,25 
the queen bee, as the maturity of the young.) Beeswax,yellow) 1b. 0,164 0,18, 20 @ 21 








The parent hive is, then, as well the residence | — oy reeees ye a eH ira . 
, cme. : dipped.|...... 509 a 0,10! a 12 

of the queen bee as the nursery of the young, sees «i — Ohiés °s | 6 .a.64 
whilst the side boxes are but additional store= | Flax, American.|. re Sere | 7§..@.00 
houses for the reception of the superfluous honey, Flax seed, clean) tierce | 9,00a10,00)10,50a11,00 
which may be takenjaway without impoverishiug , bees Wheat. a a. seen Hy py 
/ : Se aed _} Grain, Wheat..| bushe)) U,O77.... | 1,00 a1,02 

the stock, or robbing them of their winter suste | eeiig ils sams: | 0,62......| 68.0. .67 
nance. | ne Oats. .e).00.5- O,25.a..27) 40.a..00 





cuds manuring mowing giound immediately; When the thermometer placed on the side box Corm.. | coves) 0,44,.... | 72.a..73 

j . ; > . : _---— 2 yy ! Teh f 

“ter haying, and especially if a second crop is’ rapidly rises to 90 or 100 degrees, the necessity | aeclans ben orl 0,00. a. .00 he 

sas if ° wT ap, ALmecric ol lew seeccees a 

‘pected. In such case, some part of the fertili-| of again providing the bees with fresh room is, Sees ‘at sort ib, | ow r 18 
j "> eus . Ss sO SCR £58 68 . *. 


1 qualities of the manure will be lost by its | 
“INS exposed to a burning sun, but the manure, | 
vhen first applied, will’ protect the roots of the 
(48s, and as soon as the grass has grown a lit- | 

its tops will protect the manure: so that on | 

¢ whole this application may not be unprofita- | 

ie, Composts composed in part of loam or rich | 

earth, are supposed to be better for manuring grass 
wid than unmixed stable or barn yard manure; | 
vccause such composts are less liable to be depri- 
ved of their fertilizing qualities by the sun, air 

id violent rains, Whenever manare of any 





id is applied to grass land it should be spread 
evenly as possible and a bush harrow should | 


indicated; and this is effected by establishing | Plaster Paris...| ton | 6,00 40,00) 2,50.a2,62 
another box on the opposite side of the hive.| Beef, Mess....| barrel 0,00.4@10,00) 9,12 a9,75 








A , i} a ae » 

The bees, finding an increase of room, will rea Pork, Mese.. np ames 14°00018'00 in eser 0 
dily re-commence their labors in this new agent tl Cn” Melati: «devas velista 11,00, 9,25a10.25 
ment. in the hog.|100Ibs,) 4,00....../...6 «eee. 
Then follows, in Mr. Nutt’s system, the opera- | Tallow.....-++-| .--+: 7,504 8,00 6,75 47,00 


oe + ond hive. | Elay.-.-.-.-+- | ton | 7,00a 8,00) 9,00a11,20 
tion of separating the bees from this second hive  Apples.....+.- bushel 50. 2.100. yet? bo 


This is effected by the ventilator, by which the || aad he 


internal temperature of the hive may be reduced’) Wealeeable Etooks for Farmers, 


to that of the external atmosphere; and when on || | FOR SALE Bx Hove & PORTER, ROCHESTER. 


. se | Peal Sylvia Americana, or a description 
the approach of night, the bees, recoiling from the || of the Forest Trees indigenous to the United 


cool air, go back into the middle box, the connec- \ Siuies, practically and botanically considered, ijlus- 
; ak ay be closed d the full ‘trated with move than LOO engravings. Price $2 50. 
tion between the two may be closed, and the full | “"yy a ual of a Naturalists with directions for — 


hive withdrawn, without the imprisonment or de-|/ serving subjects of natural history. Price 50 cts 
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O spare my Flower. 
BY H. F. LYTE. 


THE GENESEF FARMER 
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- July 26, 1834 


his company to dinner, hoping to get ajob| tersected only by bad roads, 
from him; and even the lawyer, incontem-|| and traveled chiefly by the 
‘plation of his high character, tipped his||rous natives. Neverthele 
beaver as he passed him, with a sign, as, the article in 





—_—_ane 


Or none at all. 
almest harba. 


© spare my flower, my gen'le flower, Ss, the Worth oj 


The slender creature of a day! 


Let it bloom out its little hour, 

And pass away. 
Too soon its fleeting charms must lie 
Decayed, unnoticed, overthrown. 
O, hasten not its destiny— 
Too like thy own. 


much as to say, “ Tim,you have more sense 
‘than half the world; but that’s no conso- 
lation to us.” 


i however, that there was such a thing as 
)ereddit. 
‘ning accounts, and seldom paid for what 
ihe sot; itsoon followed, that the inquiry, 
'* Dol really want this article ?’ before he 


‘¢ The breeze will roam to-morrow, 
And s gh to find i's playmate gone ; 
The bee will come its sweets to borrow, 
And meet with none. 
O spare! and let it still ontspread 
I's beauties to the passing eye, 
And lout up from its lowly bed 


‘was frequently not asked; then he began 
Upon the sky. 


io be careless about pay-day ; his accounts 
stood, he disputed them when rendered, 
| was sued, charged with costs, and, perhaps, 
‘slyly, with interest too; and he became a 
money borrower before long; but his friends, 
‘after a lawsuit had brought them their mo- 


‘<O spare my flower! Thou know’st not what 
Thy undiscerning hand would tear ; 
A thousand charms thou notest not 
Lie treasured there. 
Not Solomon. in all his state, 
Was clad like Nature’s simplest child, 
Nor could the world combined create 


was as ready to buy. 
One floweret wild. ; ) 


Thesame farce was 


played over and over, until now the end of 


haca . » } 7) »e P ‘a r > 
‘Spare, then, this humble monument these things has come; and, poor fe llow she 
Ot an Aimighty’s power and skill; ‘is turned out upon the wide world, without 


And let it at His shrine present 'a friend, save a wife and six miserable 
Its homage still. 


; | babes. 
Hie made it who makes nought in vain ; | 
He watches it w'no watches thee; 
And He can best its date ordain 
Who bade it be.”’ 


I asked the constable fora sight of the 
/ execution, and he showed it to me. 
issued by young ’squire Bell, and I could 


: not but recollect how different was the his- 
Debt and Credit. ‘tory of this man from that of Timothy. 


Ipistike the whole imatier of debt and) young Bell was a poor boy, and commen- 








credit—from my heart I dislike it; and!eed his life with nothing but health and 
think the man, who first invented a ledger, | trade: but he adopted, as a sacred maxim, | 


should be hung in effigy, with his invention |< Pay as you go;’ and he frequently told 
tied to his feet, that his neck might support me “he found little difficulty in sticking to 
him andhis works together. My reason, jjjs text. : 
for thus sweeping at the whole system is,; The necessaries of life are few. and in- 
not that I believe it totally useless, but dustry secures them to every man: itis the 


that [believe itdoes more mischief than) olegancies of life that empty the purse: the 


) 


good, produces more trouble than accora-| ,nick-knacks of fashion, the gratification of 


agement ry earns more fortunes than) pride, and the indulgence of luxury, make a 
it ereates honestly. 


“(elie , man poor. To guard against these, some 
‘These opinions are not of a recent date | resolution is necessary ; and the resolution 
with ule: they are those upon which | set) once formed, is much strengthened and 
out in early life, and, as I grew older, 1 be-| ouarded by the habit of paying for every 
came more and more confirmed in thein:) drticle we buy. at the time. [f we do so. 
not that I changed my practice, while I) we chail seldom purchase what our circum- 
held fast my profession, and got my fingers) gances will not afford. 
burned at last, by crusting my name in a) This was exactly the manner in which 
day-book ; for I never did it, because I saw) Jack Bell proceeded. Habit strencthened by 
the evil effects of credit around me,in every jong continuance, and supported by reason 
shape and form. , - became second nature. 
A visit, this morning, tomy old friend,! poeyed : | 
oe. Pe =] yas ; veered 3 i 
Timothy Coulter, called the subject up so 
. . a ° . 
forcibly, that I concluded to write you a line 
: } . . 7 cc ‘ ie wv > r ‘ Py 
upon It, age last set : as sold this very | ways knowing how he stood with the world 
morning, Sy the constable, for six dollars, je avoided all derangement in his aftairs. 
though she cost him sixteen ; and they have. yo js now the squire of a little village 
a _ cof ae in 7 crib, Or &) with a good property, a profitable business, 
yushel of rye in his barn, much less any of| and the respect of all who know] 
his stock: itwas what was called winding eA AE, i Sa A 
up of the concern; and he is nowon his good), Manocany toa.—The Boston papers 
behavior; for [heard onc of his creditors say,| state, that a single mahogany log was re- 
that, if he did not go very straight, he| cently sold at auction in that city, for the 


5 
ro 


His business pros- 
iis old purse became filled with 
Spanish dollars; ali his purchases, being 
tnade for cash, were favorable ; 


iim. 


would walk with him off to the county pri-!sum of seven hundred and sixteen dol- 


son-ship. Thus has ended Timothy’s game | lavs —being 
of debt and credit. 


at the rate of S6 per 179 board 
When he first commenced farming, he 


feet. 


. § Uf This magnificent tree occasionally grows 
was as industrious and promising a young) to a size almost enormous—at least four 


man as was to be found; he worked day and feet in diameter, on some of the 


e - 
night, counted the cost, and pondered on) dia Islands. In this country, Honbood, 7 
the purchase of every thing. Fora year or! is very rare that any thing like the largest 
two, he kept out of debt, lived comfortably | trunks are seen, for the obvious reason that 
and happy, and made money: every mert-) such masses of a wood so solid as this is 


chant, that knew him, was ready to make a, —growing, as the 

polite bow : each knew him as one of your | terior of the islands.— 
eash men, and liked his custom. The me-! troublesome to be: 
chanice shook him by the hand, and begged \c 


. 


specially over a mountainous country, in- 


. . | 
By some fatality, Timothy found out, 


He began soon to have many ran- 


| bought it, was neglected; then the price, 


| ney, were ready to trust him again, and he’ 


It was. 


and, by al-| 


jlie 


y generally do in the in-| ic! 
are exceedingly \\similar lakes in South Africa, that whic 
onveyed to the sea shore, | 


in a commercial point of view 
be estimated from the feet, which we 
authenticated in English publications 
that a single log, imported at Liverpoo! 
| weighed nearly seven tons. This log wa; 

sold in the first instance for L.2378. idwa, 
afterwards re-sold for L525; and it is saiq 
would have commanded double that sum 
had the dealers been confident of the quali. 
ty of the wood. 


It is stated in the English Library of Ey 
tertaining Knowledge, that the Messrs 
Broadwood of London, famous makers o 
piano fortes, gave, not long since, the enor 
|mous price of three thousand pounds for 8 
‘mahogany logs, which measured about fit. 

teen feet in length, and thirty-eight inche: 
diameter. 


may 
| fin 


| 


These immense masses were cut int, 
veneers of eight toan inch, and the yas 
amount of material thus procured fron 
them, may be calculated without much dif- 
ficulty. Not unfrequently the inch is divi 
| ded into fifteen parts, or more. A log of 

fifteen feet length, and three feet in its oth- 
er dimensions, cut up in this manner. 
would be spread out to the expanse of about 
‘an acre and three quarters ; and nearly 
an acre if cut in the more liberal and re- 
spectable fashions. 


——-— — = 


A Sarr Lake Sovurn Arrica.—This 
lake, which lies in the midst of an exten- 
sive plain, elevated considerable above the 

level of the sea, is of an oval form, abou' 
\tbree miles in circumference, and has on 
one side a slooping margin of green turf ; 
on other parts, banks of greater elevation 
and abruptness are covered with continu 
ous thickets of arboreous and succulen! 
plants. At the time of our visit the who): 
of the lake round the margin, and a consi- 
derable portion of its entire surface, wa- 
covered with a thick rind of salt sprinkled 
over with snow white crystals, giving th 
| whole basin the aspect of a pond partial 
frozen and powdered over with hoar frost 
or flakes of snow. This wintry appearance 
‘ot the lake formed a singular contrast with 
, the exuberant vegetation which embowere’ 
\its {margins, where woods of beautiful eve: 
greens and elegant acacias were richly 1n- 
‘termingled with flowering shrubs and suc 

culent plants of lofty size and strange ex 
otic aspect,--such as the portulacaria afi 
‘(favorite food of the elephant,) the tree 
crassula, the scarlet cotelydon, many sp 
cies of the aloe, some throwing out thei! 

lusters of flowers over the brink of the 
| lake, others elevating their superb tiaras 0! 
| blood red blossoms to the height of twelve 
,or fifteen feet; and, high over all, gigant! 

groves of euphorbia, extending their lea! 
less arms above the far-spread forest ©! 
shrubbery. The effect of the whole, flusl: 
\ed with a rosy tinge by the setting sun, Wa 
‘singularly striking and beautiful. 
| I did not attempt to examine the saline 
\inerustation which,j according to Mr. Bar- 
|\row’s account, is said to extend over the 
| whole bottom of the lake ; but I tasted the 
water and found it as salt as brine. Of the 
|various theories suggested by naturalist 
to account for the formation of this an 


| 


ascribes their origin to salt springs appe4™ 
the most probable. 





